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BOOK REVIEWS 195 

Men and Books Famous in the Law. By Frederick C. Hicks. Rochester, 
N. Y. : The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Co. 1921. pp. 259. 

This is a very interesting little book It is a happy combination of biography, 
bibliography and gossip about men and books famous in the law. It opens with 
an account of the life and work of a little known writer — John Cowell, born 
in 1554, Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cambridge, who compiled one of the 
earliest law dictionaries. This he called The Interpreter; or booke containing the 

signification of words. A worke not onely profitable, but necessary for 

such as desire throughly to be instructed in the knowledge of our lawes, statutes, 
or other antinquities. It was published in 1607. Because of some uncompli- 
mentary remarks about Littleton, which Cowell quoted, he aroused the ire of 
Coke; because of some things which he said about the King's prerogatives, he 
aroused the ire of the Commons; and because of pressure brought to bear upon 
the King, the King's ire also was aroused, with the result that Cowell's book was 
ordered to be suppressed. There is severe stricture, in the proclamation of sup- 
pression, upon the spirit of the times, which "hath bred such an unsatiable 
curiosity in many men's spirits, and such an itching in the tongues and pens of 
most men, as nothing is left unsearched to the bottom both in talking and 
writing"; and, as if this were not bad enough, "that many men that never went 
out of the compass of cloysters or colleges will freely wade by their writings in 
the deepest mysteries of monarchy and political government." What a warning 
this should be to the modern college professor! 

There is next much interesting comment upon Coke, and his edition of 
Littleton, as well as upon his Reports. Then follows Blackstone, and his Com- 
mentaries, with a mass of details, both personal and bibliographical which I, at 
least, have not seen assembled in one place before. 

Kent, and his Commentaries are considered in the same way. 

Mr. Hicks then turns to Edward Livingston and his great effort to establish 
a "System of Penal Law for the State of Louisiana," to which all who work in 
the field of criminal law are so much indebted. 

The book closes with an account of the life and work of Henry Wheaton, 
lawyer, Supreme Court reporter, diplomat and publicist, with especial emphasis 
upon his controversy with Richard Peters over the latter's edition of the early 
reports of the Court, and tfiat between William Beach Lawrence and Richard 
Henry Dana over the use alleged to have been made by the latter of the former's 
notes, in Danate later edition of Wheaton's "Elements of International Law." 

Mr. Hicks' book bears evidence of wide research, and is written in an ex- 
cellent and attractive literary style. There are portraits of Coke, Littleton, 
Blackstone, Kent, Livingston and Wheaton. 

There is an Introduction by Harlan F. Stone, Dean of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Law, and a dedication to Professor Nathan Abbott. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Hicks may give us more work of the same sort. 

Floyd R. Mechem 

University op Chicago Law School 



